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Free-Masonry is the most perfect and sublime insti- 
tution ever formed, for promoting the happiness of in- 
dividuals, or for increasing the general ont ofthe com- 
munity. Jtsfundamental principles are those grand 
bulwarks of society, universal ¢, and brotherly 
love. It holds out, in its precepts, those captivating 
pictures of virtue, which stimalate the brotherhood to 
deeds of greatness, and offers tojits professors, dignity 
and respect.—It expands the i enlarges the bene- 
volent feelings ofthe heart, and fenders man the friend 
of his species. It teaches thosegreat and awful truths; 
en which futurity is founded, a main to those hap- 
py means, by which we may obfin the rewards ofyir- 
tue. “It also instructs us in th@ duty We owe to our 
neighbour, and teaches us not t@injuré him in any of| 
his connexions, and, in all our d&liagsWith him, to act 
with justice and jmpartiality. I§€diseourages defama- 
tion; it bids usnot to circulate an w of infamy, 
improve any hint of suspicion igh any failure of 
conduct, us to be fait our trust—not 
to deceive io relieth upon us, fo be above the 
meanness of dissimulatien; to let the words of our 
mouths express the thoughts of our hearts; and what- 
soever we promise, religiously to perform.” 

When the rude blast of war assails an unhappy coun- 
try with its ravages, ayd embattled legion¢ ‘of kindred 
mea are opposed in direful conflict ; when all around 
perish by the victor’s sword, and humanity stands ap- 
palled at the sight, the F'rce- Mason's extended arms pre- 
serves him from distruction: He meets with friendship 
and protection from his enemy, and, instead of recei- 
ving the fatal weapon in his bosom, his.heart is glad- 
dened by hearing the endearing appellation of brother. 
When the corsairs of Algiers, wich unprineipled fury, 
attack the defenceless vessels of unoffending nations, 
and load their unhappy crews with the bonds of servi- 
tude, to draga miserahle existence under the lash of 
tyranny—the Free-Mason’s well known sign preserves 
him from chains, and the kindly offices of a brother, 
are extended to him. 

Such being the principles and advantages of Free- 
Masonry, it ceases to be a matter of surprise, that in 
every country, the art has been professed.and encoura- 
ged, by the most enlightened and virtuous of their in- 
habitants. The rulers of mighty empires, and the 
chieftians of great nations, have, oftentimes, joined our 
fraternal society, and immortalized their names by prac- 
tising the virtuous principles of the Order. 

The manner in which the mysteries of the Craft are 
revealed to us, none but Free-Masons can ever know. 
The ceremonies used, on these occasions, are calcula- 
ted to impress, upon the mind of the candidate, reli- 
gious awe, and a high veneration for the cause of vir- 
tue. 

The origi of Free-Masonry may be dated from the 
cteation of the world. Thesymmetry and harmony 
displayed by the Divine Architect in the formation of 
the planetary system, gave rise to many of our myste- 
ries, 









‘‘—-Let there be Light! Proclaim’d the Almighty Lord 
Astonish'd Chaos heard the potent word:— 


And the mass starts into a million suns ; 
Earths round each stn. with quick.explosions, burst, 
And second planets issue from the first : 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright eligpses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres, centres roll, 

And form, self-balanced, one re ng whole ; 
—Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the bosonvof their God!” 


In the earliest age of man, when the human mind, 
untainted by the vices and pre} of later times; an- 
shackled by the terrors an as of contending 
sectaries, and the machinations of bigoted priests, the 
God of Nature received the homage of the world, and 
the worship of his adorable name constituted the prin- 
cipal employment of him, to whom the mysteries of na- 
ture were firstrevealed. After the deluge, the worship 
of the Most High was obscured by clouds of imagery, 
and defiled by idolatry. Mankind were conscious of 
some great and incomprehensible cause of the unifor- 
mity and wonderful progression of the works of nature; 
and, bewildered ia conjecture, they represented the 
great unknown cause by such objégts\as appeared to 
produce the most powerful on the face of the 
world,.from whence the sun.and’ came thesym- 
bols of the Deity. As the manners ofthe people be- 
came more depraved, and their knowledge of truth was 
lost in their apostacy, and their ignorance and supersti- 
tion increasing with their debasement, they, at length, 
forgot the emblematical allusion, and adored the sym- 
bols instead of the Divinity. : 

I am afraid that the same charge may be made against 
the Free- Masons of the pfésent day; and that many are 
satisfied with the outward trappings 
neglect to study those grand principles, of which the 
decorations are but emblematical significations. The 
splendid parade on a Masonick fastival, the gorgeous 
apparel to attract attention and make the vulgar stare, 
are, I am afraid, objects of more real concern to many, 
than the exercise of those acts of benevolence which 
are strongly included by the Order. 

In many of the ancient nations of the east, their reli- 
gious rites were enveloped by the priests, in allegories, 
emblems, hieroglyphics, and mystic devices, which 
none could understand, but those of their own Order. 
From these ancient examples, the mysteries of the 
Craft have been wisely concealed from the vulgar; and 
under cover of various well-ada symbols, is con- 
veyed tothe enlightened Eree- Mason an uniform and 
well-connected system of morality. 

tam of opinion that the ancient society of Free and 
Accepted Masons was never a body of architects; that 
is, they were not, originally, embodied for the purposes 
of building; but were asseciated for moral and religious 
purposes. It must be evident to every Free-Mason, 
that the situation of the Lodge, and its several parts, 
are copied after the tabernacle and temple; and _repre- 
sent the universe as the temple ip which the Deity is 
every where present. Our manner of teaching the prin- 
ciples of our mystie profession in derived from the 
Druids, who worshipped one supreme God, immense 
and infinite; our maxims of morality trom Pythagoras, 
who taught the duties we owe to God as our creator, 
and to man as our fellow creature; niany of our em- 
blems are originally from Egypt; and science of Abra, 
and the characters of those emanations of the Deity, 
which we have adopted, are derived from Basilidas. 









| erally, means, a member of a religious sect, or one who 
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is prefessedly devoted to the worship of the Deity. The 
reason of the term J’rce being prefixed, is probably de- 
rived from the crusades, in which, every man engaged 
in the expedition must have been born free, and under 
no vassalage or subjection. The term Accepted is de- 
rived from the indulgences granted by the Pope to all 
those who would confess their sins, nnd join in the en- 
terprise for the recovery of the Holy-Land. It is well 
known, that immense numbers of Free-Masons were 
engaged in the holy wars, and that their gallant and 
enterprising conduct gained them the esteem of the 
leaders of the army, wo solicited initiating into the 
mysteries of their Order. 

That Free-Masons were considered as a set of archi- 
tects,most probably took its rise from this circumstanee: 
When Moses ordained the erection of the senctuary,and 
afterwards, when Solomon was about to build a tem- 
ple at Jerusalem for the worship of the only true and 
living Ged, they chose, from among the people, those 
whose wisdom and zeal forthe'true faith, attached them 
to the worship of the Most High, and committed (o them 
the erection of those works of piety.—I! was on those 
great occasions that our predecessors appeared to the 
world as architects. 

To cultivate peace and good will towards men, to im- 
prove the general condition of mankind, and to worship 
the only true and living God. in ferrency and truth, are 
among the indispensable obligations of Free-Masons. 
A firm beliefand acknowledgement of the Supreme 
Being, the grand architect and rular of nature, forme 
the first essential of a Free-Mason; who ought cheer- 
fully to submit to his divine commands, and to rely on 
his almighty protection, whose wisdom cannot mistake 
is happiness, whose goodness cannot contradict it. 

As humanity ever springs from (rue religion, every 
religious sect, who acknowledges the Supreme Being, 
are equally respected by the Order. Religious dis- 
putes are banished from our societies, as tending to sap 
the foundatioas of fnendship, and to undermine the 
nasis of the best institutions. The great book of na- 
ture is revealed to our eyes; and the universal religion 
of her God, is what we profess, as Free-Masons. 


Religion’s all! descending from the skie‘s 
To wretched man, the goddess, is her left 
Holds out this world, and, in her right, the next : 
Religion! the sole voucher man is nan; 
~S.pporter, sole, of man above himsel.; 
Ey‘n in the night of frality, change, and death, 
She gives a soul, a son! that acts a God, 
Religion! Providence! an after state! 
Here is firm footing; here is solid rock; 
This can support us; al! is sea besides; 
Sinks under us; bestorm’, and then devours.—” 


The duty we owe to our country, is another impor- 
tant obligation on a Free-Mason. To pay due obedi- 
ence to the Jaws, and to respect the government of the 
country in which we live, is adebt of gratitude we 
owe, for the protection of our lives, our li erty and our 
property. 

The faithful discharge of the duties, which we owe 
to each other, and to the great family of mankind, in 
gereral, will enhance the brethren inthe eyes of the 
world, and nny the reputation and utility of the 
Craft; against the coving of ‘ignorant or malicious 
men. iis not sufficient that we know these obliga- 








Thro ugh all his realms the kindling ether runs, 


The word Mason is derived from the Greek, apd, lit-| 


tions, butit isour indipensable duty, both as gentle- 





quae pa r 
men and as free-Masons, to practic: them. 

The behaviour of a Free-Mason, is of considerable 
importance, both in private societies, and in bjs inter- 
course with mankind generally; not merely as it af- 
ects his own character, but as it oftentimes brings on 
the Order unfavourable reflections. From these Con- 
siderations, my brethren, { hope you will indulge me 
with a few minutes attention, while I point out to you 
those failings which sink Us in the estimation of the 
world, and render us less acceptable to the society of 
our friend! 


AMER 
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attendant on ignorance 
mark of incivility i 


and brutality. 


ill societies, is to ren-| 


) pay no attention to what is agree- | ficence. 


fort their souls and sooth thém to trafquillity. And 
if they are-€xposed to danger give " assis- 
tance. It‘is this sympathy with the pleasure, and 
pains, with thé happicess and misfortunes of our fel- 
low men, which distinguishes us from other animals, 
and is the source of all our virtués. ‘ 

The key-stone of our mystical fabric ig Charity. 
This amiable virtue, glorious as the beanis of morning, 
in whose beauty thousands rejoice, isthe vital -princi+ 
ple of our society. It should formythe bagis of all our 
dealings with each other, and be as a square to regu- 





late our actions with all mankind. 


The wants of a| smiles of his feeding infants? 
agreeable to those, with whom weassoci-|brother particularly interest us; but merit and ‘girtuc| knows such a man, and his craft or avarice extorts un- 
As urbanity of manvers is Indicative of « polish-|in distress, wherever they meet us, will always ‘Glaim | just demands, and brings him into beggary? 

so is a rough, harsh demeanour the natural |the pointed attention of every traé Free-Mason. Our’ must he be, who sees such a man deprived by fire or 
The greatest|own ci:cumstances are to be the criterion of Our beae-| water of all his substance, the habitation of his infants 
The rich bestow, with liberal hands, the gifts | 





uld that human wretch he called, who with 
premeditated .cryelty and avarice, devises mischief, 
while he is conscious of his neighbour's honesty’; on 
whose exerted labour an affectionate and virtuous wife 
and healthy children, crowding his narrow hearth with 
naked feet, depend for sustenance; whilst he sees him 
with fatigued sinews, lengthen out the toil of industry, 
from morn to nighf, with unremitting ardour, singing 
to elude repining, and smoothing his anxieties aad pain 
with hope, that he shall reward his weariness by the 
overflowings of his wife’s cheerful heart, and with the 
What must he be, who 


What 


lost, and nothing left but nakedness and tears—and 


ible or unpleisant to the feelings of those whom we | of fortune: the poor their consolation, advice and pro-| seeing this, affords the sufferer no relief? Surely in 
conver lo give unbounded sway to our own |tection. This is, oftentimes, a source of relief; they | nature few such wretches do exist! Butif such be, it 
humours, witho rt refle ting how much it may inter-| frequently stand in want of a friend to, make known |is not vain presumption to proclaim, that, like accur 
fere with tl ve and soe.a! rights of others,is a breach | their distress, and to interest, in their favour, those, |sed Cain, they are distinguished as the outcasts of God’, 
of good breeding, of whic! none would be guilty, but|} whose benevolent hearts rejoice in the opportunity of| mercies, and areleft on earth to live a life of punish_ 
those who place ne value on theirown character, or on | relieving the wants of a fellow-creature. | ment.” 

that of the company they are in, Honest, industrious men, borne down in the world, Contrast this picture with the man of benevolence, 


Treat no person with contempt, it 
good manners, and milita’ 
our institution 
ind cover the failing 
fraternal love. ‘Turn no one into ridicule, under the 
specious pretext of innocent amusement, though your 
lan ruage should be decorated with the flashes of a mis- 
taken wit. ‘The snbject of your raillery will feel the 
keen wound; you will embitter those hours wh pain, 
which he h licated to festive gaiety, and social re- 
creation; and 


you will make an enemy, where you be- 


fore hada friend. Although the rest of the company 
mav smile at your effortsto please them, yet it will not 
be the smile of savisfaction; they will feel an irksome 
restraint your presence. lest they should inad- 


vertently, give you some trifling cause to turn them in- 
to ridicule, in the next company you went into. Ip 
this manner, you wiil lose your friends, your acquain- 


tances wi!! shunyou,and you will feel yourself alone tn | jt, 


the midst of society... Ta conceal from the world th: 
failings of our friend, is charitable;to speak of his vir- 
tues, noble: but to flatter him to his face, and to revile 
him behind his back, and point him out as an ob 
ject of ridicule, befits, 
sin. 

The sweetest consolation and pleasure we receive 
from society, is imthe enjoyment of friendship. It 
smooths the rugged paths of life, and dissipates corro- 
ding care from our brow. When our bodies are wri- 
thing with pain, and our minds tortured with anguish, 
friendship, pours into the wounds the sweet balm of 
sympathy, alleviates pain, and makes sorrow smile.— 
Friendship extends through every branch ofthe great 
family of mankind; its influence is as unbounded as the 
horizon; it unites men of different religions and coun- 
tries, and of opposite political sentiments, in the firm 
Lond of fraternal affection. The wandering Arab, the 
civilized Chinese, aud the native American; the rigiu 
observers of the Mosaic law, the followers of Maho- 
met, and the professors of Christianity, are all cemen- 
ted by the mysticunion. How valuable is an institu- 
tion founded on sentiments like these—“how infinitely 
pleasizg must it be to him, who is seated on athrone of 
everlasting mercy! tothat God who is no respecter 
of persons.” 

Be not elated with the pride of birth, as merit alone 
can give value to distinction. Jntrinsie worth lifts a 
man above the genealogy of ancestors, and the pagean- 
try of sounding titles. Value not yoiyselves upon 
your honours; they may, for a time, be objects of envy 
and jealonsy, but will crumble with the dust, and “leave 
not a wreck behind.” Least of all, pride net yourselves 
upon your riches; they are insufficiént to gratify the nu- 
merous wants they crea‘e, they may be treasured up 
by the miser, but the man of benevolence cannot es- 
teem them, but as they afford him-the means of doing 
good to his fellow creatures. Rational equality, as it 
is the most natural state, so is it the most pleasing and 
desirable. 

Love the whole human species, but, particularly, 
those who are united to you by the mystic uaion.— 
When the deep signs of poverty assail your ear, stretch 
forth the hand of relief, and chase necéssity and want 
froma brother’s door. If afflicted by misfortune, com- 


only, the character of an assas- 
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ded her the comforts of life, now thrown for protection 
aud support on the bosom of benevolence; the orphan 


is repugnant to | by the pressure of misfortune, not attributable to any) who views the sufferings of humanity with an eye of 
igainst the principles of} miscouduet on thew part, but, by the acts of an overru-| pity, whose heart sympathizes with the distresses ot 
Pity the weakness of human nature;;ling Provideace, ingulfed in ruin; the lonely and dis-| his fellow creatnres, who seeks for them in the deep 
(a brother with the mantle of | consolate wisdom, the sad relict of a faithful friend, an recesses of misery, and in the retired hovels of pove r 
affectionate husband, whose cheerful labouss had yiel- 


ty and wo. 
Asthe varioustools and instruments which we use 


jin the Lodge. are all emblematical of the conduct 


in tender years, cast naked and helpless on the world ;|which Free-Masons should pursue in their inter- 


and the aged, whose spirits were exhausted in the toils 
of youth, whose shrivelled sinews, now unbraced by 
time, are unable to procure a scanty pittance for his 
subsisteace; these, my brethren, are the true objects 
of charity; to relieve such will be showing your grati- 
tude to that Beneficent Being who is the “Husband of 
the widow, and the Father of the orphan.” 

The subject of charity has been so pathetically des- 
cribed by an elegant writer, in language so far superi- 
our to mine, that I cannot do better than to transcribe 

‘He whose bosom is tocked up against compassion 
is a barbarian;—his manners are brutal, his mind gloo- 


my and morose, and his passions as savage as the beasts 
| ™) 
‘| 


of the forest. 

“What kind of a man is he, who, full of opulence, 
avd in whose handsabundance overflows, can look on 
virtue in distress and merit in misery without pity? Who 
can behold without tears, the desolate and forlorn es- 
tate of the widow, who, in early life, brought up in the 
bosom of a tender mother, without knowing care, and 
without tasting of aecessity, was not befitted for ad- 
versity; whose soul is pure as innocence, and full of 
honour, whose mind had been brightened by erudition, 
andér an indulgent father; whose youth, untutored in 
the schoo! of sorrows, had been flattered with the pros- 
pect of days of prosperity and plenty: one who at length 
by the cruel adversity of winds and seas, with her dy- 
ing husband, is wrecked in total destruction and beg- 

ary; driven by ill fortune, from peace and plenty; and, 
rom the bed of ease, changes her lot to the dank dung- 
hill, for relief of her weariness and pains; grown mea- 
gre with necessity, and sick with wo: at her bosom han- 
ging her famished infant, draining off the dregs of pa- 
rental life, for sustenance—bestowed from maternal 
love—yielding existence to support the babe? Hard- 
hearted covetousness and proud titles ! can ye behold 
such an object dry-eyed?—Can avarice grasp the mite 
which should sustaia such virtue ?—Can high life lift 
its supercilious brow above such scenes in human life, 
above such miseries sustained by a fellow creature? — 
Perlrps the fatal hour is at hand, when consolation is 
required to close the last moments of this unfortanate 
one’s life. Can the man absorbed in pleasure roll his 
chariot wheels past the scene of sorrow without com- 
passion, and without pity see the last convulsion and 
the deadly gaze which paint misery upon the features 
ofan expiring saint? If angels weep in heaven, the 
weep for such: if they can know contempt, they feel it 
for the wealthy, who bestow not of their superfluities, 
and snatch not from their vices, what would gladden 
souls sunk in the woes of worldly alversity. The eyes 
of cherubim view with delight the exercise of such 
beffevolence as forms the character of the good Sam- 
dritan; and saints touch ‘their golden lyres, to hymn 


course with society, I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
explain to you such ofthem as we most frequently 
use. 

Ina Lodge of Masers, the first object which de- 
serves attention in the Mosaie floor on which we tread. 
It is intended-to conwy to our minds, the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, cheyuered with a strange contrariety 
of events. To-day ¢ated withthe smiles of prosperi- 
ty, to-morrow depresed by the frowns of misfortune 
The precariousness of our situation, in this world, 
should teach us hunility, to walk uprightly an¢ firmly 
upon the broad basis of virtue and religiem,and to give 
assistance to our unfortunate fellow creatures, who are 
in distress; lest on some capricious turn of fortunes 
wheel, we may become dependants on those who, be- 
fore, looked up to us as their benefactors. 

The two emblematical pillars, erected in front of the 
porch of the temple, independem of the beauty which 
they added to the building, conveyed to the minds of 
those who entered a knowledge of the attributes of that 
Being to whom it was dedicated. The literai transla- 
tion of the name of the left pillar is “ in thee is strength,” 
and that of the right “it shall be established,” which, as 
a learned author observes, may very naturally be trans- 
posed in this manner—* O Lord, thou art mighty, and 
“thy power is established from everlasting to everlast- 
ing.” 

The next object which demands attention in the, Ho- 
ly Bible, with the square and compasses thereon. As 
these instuments remind us to keep our actions within 
the bounds of propriety, and to square them with all 
mankind, the sacred volume on which they lay con- 
tains the unerring guide for our conduct through life, 
as it relates to our worship of the supreme Master of 
the world, and our conduct to each other. For these 
reasons, this book of the Divine law is never e¢losed in 
our Lodges; “‘it is opento every eye, and comprehen- 
sible to every mind.” 

The letter G. which ornaments the Master's Lodge, 
is not only expressive of the name of the Grand Archi- 
tect of the universe, but, also, denotes the scene of geo- 
metry, So necessary to artists. But the adoption of it 
by Free-Masons, implies no more than their respect 
for those inventions which demenstrate to the world the 
power, the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty 
Builder in the works of the creation. 

The blazing star is the emblem of prudence, which 
is one of the emanations of the Deity, agreeable to the 
system of Basilides*. It points out to Free-Masons 
the path which leads to happiness, and is the sure source 
of selfapprobation. It enlightens us through the dark 





* This system he called Abrax, which is a mystical term given 
by him to the Supreme Being, from wham emanated 365 powe' 
intelligences: constitutmg 





humanity's fair history in the realms of bliss.—” 





tudo, juction, truth, charity rhonbety,macokueess keke. 
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‘shall refrain from noticing, as we have had the prom- 


# " é a= . we Ps : ‘y ; " Pp 3 es Nie j " : uy 
‘AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 
pier a path of Nile, nail ensllageee shuathe oe. finitely less forthe drunkard than the suber. man.— 


obstacles which would impede our progreasand embit- Wien the smal! pox prevailed_so extensive! in 1823 
ter our journey with pain. ~ —4, we never knew of a dramkard who reeovered from 
The three great luminaries allude to the three Maso- | #0 attack of the natural disease, that is, where neither 
nic degrees, and at the same time are emblematical of Vaccination nor inoculation had been practised. He 
that effulgence which shénid itlumine the mind of a for the most part died delirious. 
Free-Mason, and which he can alane receive from a But, independent of these instances of temporary 
erfect understanding @! the principles of the Order. and aceidental madness, there is a formidable list of 
he white apron and gloves are also emblematical.—_ the permanent and incurable kind, caused by di unken- | 
They are worn not merely as insignia of the Order, but | ess, In a table ef 1370 lunatics admisted into the 





as badges of that innate innocence and purity ef sou!) asylum at Cork, Dr, Hallaran says that 160, nearly om 


which Free-Masons should always posses; and in this| eighth of the whole number, were insane, from this 


point of view, they are more honorable distinctions than | unhappy indulgence. Though the French are com-| 


any order of knighthood which can be conferred. On) paratively a sober people, it appears that out of 2507 
being invested with these badges of innocence and hu-|!unaties admitted mito thcir hospitals, 155 were insane 
mility, and Free-Mason should firmly resolve to sup- from the same cause. Men are often driven to self- 
port that purity and integrity of heart, of which he, | destrugtion by ajhabit of drunkenness. 
outwardly, wears the emblems. casos of suicide, published by Professer Casper of 
The rule, the line, the plumb-line, the square, the} Berlin, (in a_ list of 500 ) the causes of which were 
compasses, &c. are all emblematical ofthe conduct we | known, 54 were the effects of drunkenness and dissi- 
should purste in society. To observe punctuality in) pation,” 
all our engagements, faithfully and religiously to we. —_——— 
charge those important obligations, which we owe to) Presence of Mind.—If you should happen to meet 
God, and our neighbour; to be upright in all our deal-| with an accident at table, endeavor to preserve your 
ings; to hold the scale of justice in equal poise; to|eomposure, and do not add to the discomfort you have 
square our actions by the unerring rule of God's sa-|created by making an unnecessary fuss about it. I 
cred word; to keep within compass and bounds, with all! remember hearing it told of a very accomplished gev- 
mankind, particularly with a brother; to govern our/tleman, that when carving a very tongh goose he had 
expenses by our incomes; curb our sensual appetites ;/the mifortune to send it entirely out of the dish into 
to keep within bounds those unruly passions, which, | the lap of the lady next to him; on which he looked 
oftentimes, interfere with the enjoymeats of society,|her full in the face, and said, “Ma'am, I will thank 
and degrade both the man and the Free-Mason; to re-| you for that goose.” This manner of bearing such"a 
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cal to our minds, that in the great scale of existence, 
the whole family of mankind are upon a level with 
each other, and that the only question of preference, 
among Free-Masons, should be, Who is most wise, 
who is most good. For the time will come, and none 
of us know how soon, when death, the great leveller of 
all human greatness, will rob us of our distinctions and 
bring us toa level with the dust. 

Although the society of Free-Masons is venerable 
for its antiquity, and in all ages has been respectable 
for its good conduct; yet it has, through falsehood and 
gross misrepresentations, grounilessly awakened the 
jealousy ofsome of the Eurdpean States, and the oblo- 
any of malicious tongues.—Have they not been accu- 
sed of b :ingfleagued together forthe destruction of reli- 
gion and government? Have they not been called athe- 
ists and blasphemers, and ridiculed as the dupes of non- 
sense? But while wedischarge the duties and princi- 
ples of our profession with integrity and truth, the en- 
venomed shafts of malice willfall harmless at our feet, | 
and our minds will feel that ease and safety which 
alone results from eonscious virtue. 

An institution, which recommends submission to| 
the laws of our country, adoration to the Supreme 
God of Nature, universal benevolence, and every vir- 
tue which can endear us to each other, which conveys 
instruction to the mind and expels rancour. hatred and 
envy, and every unruly passion, and binds all its fol- 
lowers in the bond of good will, is certainly worthy of| 
praise and encouragement.—Such is the society of 
Free and Accepted Masons. 


— Rene 
THE GATHERER. 
INTEMPERANCE—INSANITY. | 
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The bloated face, and trembling hand—indigestion 
and dropsy—diseased liver and kidneys’--are common 
and acknowledged effects of intemperance, , By this 
word intemperance, we do not mean merely drunken- 
ness, but the practice of daily stimulating beyond their 
healthy and regular beats, the heart and blood vessels 
by potations of vinous, malt, or distilled liquors. It is) 
not, perhaps, so generally known that the man of in-| 
temperate habits is prone to madness, and of course 
liable to become the inmate of a hospital, or lunatic as- 
ylum. The instances of temporary madness in drunk- 
ards are very'common. After some days they may re- 
cover by suttable medical treatment, but if they return 
to their evil habits, they are exposed to fresh attacks 
whieh finally prove fatal. A wound or a fractured 
limb which, in eommon healthy constitutions, would 
svon heal will oftenexcité to frenzy the habitnate drunk- 
ard, and be the immediate cause ofhis death. The 


mortifying accident gained him more credit than he 
lost by his awkward carving. 





Prompt Answer.—Chateaunouf, keeper of the seals 
of Louis XIII. when a boy of only nine years old, was 
asked many questions by a bishop, and he gave very 
prompt answers to them all. At length the prelate 
said, ‘‘ I will give you an orange if you will tell me 
where God is.” * My lord,” repled the boy, ** I will 
give you two oranges if you will tell where he is 
not.” 





A Hint to Belles. —Lady Blessington says, and sure- 
ly she ought to know; that “those who are formed to 
win general admiration, aré seldom ca‘culated to bes- 
tow individual happiness.” 





Sir William Onsley, in his travelsin Persia, men- 
tions that there are hills of salt near Darbgirel, of white 
black, green, yellow, and red colors. In all other 
conutries, sait is produced from the bosom of the earth 
or from the concretiou of the water, but here it appears 
it comes from the bed of the mountains. 





The Roman Catholic Bishop-of Montreal died at 
the hotel Dieu on Sunday last, and the corpse wa’ 
exhibited in the chapel dressed in pontificial robes on 
Monday and Tuesday. Yesterday the same exhibi- 
tion was made in a funeral procession from the cathe- 
dral, and the body was consigned to one of the vaults 
after the usual solemp formalities. ‘The name of the 
deceased prelate was Jean Jacques Lartigue, and he 
was successively, Bishop of Telmesse, Coadjutor to 
Bishop of Quebee, and finally, Bishop of Montreal. 
[t is stated that M. Bourget, the present Bishop of 
Telmesse will succeed the late Bishop of Montreal.— 
Mont. Courier. 





Historical Celebration.—T he Connecticut Historical 
Society, yesterday commemorated the adoption of the 
constitution framed by the inhabitants of Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windsor, in the year 1639. Several 
representatives of societies from other states, with other 
invited guests, joined in the celebration. The exer- 
cises in the forenoon, were at the Centre Chureh.— 
The venerable doctor Webster, of New Haven, deliv- 
ered the address on the occasion, which contained 
much that was interesting of a historical character.— 
Although upwards of 80 years of age, his voice was so 
clear and distinct as to be heard from all parts of the 
church. At 2 o’clock the company sat down to din- 
ner at Gilman's hall, after ‘which a great many fine 
speeches were made, and sentimonts offered, which we 


—Buffalo D. Rep. 


ise ofa full account of them from a member ef t''e so- 
ciety, Among the venerable gentlemen present; be- 
sides the orator of the day, were Col. Trumbull and 
Judge Daggett, the formor aid-de-camp to General 


Plast: ag the war of the revolution.—Hartford 
Courant. 
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New Haven and Northampton Canal.—At a meeting, 
of the citizens of New Haven on Wednesday, last it 
was voted to be inexpedient for the city to expend any 
more money upon the Farmington Canal, or to loan 
the credit of the city to the ‘* New Haven a nd North- 
ampton Company.” The vote of the 18th June auth- 
orising a further loan by the city (the certificates not 
being yet issued) was.repealed. The New Haven 
ald, in referenceto these proceedings says :— 

The toil and labor of twenty yearsare thus sacrificed 
in a single day, for it generally conceded that no further 
efforts will be made by the company to put the Canal 
in order and keep up a navigation. 





The Great Western, which probably sailed on the 
15th inst., is now hourly expected, with news a fort- 
night later than those received. [rom a report of the 
proceedings at the annua! meeting of the proprietors of 
the Great Western Company, held at Bristol on the 
26th ult., it appears that the actual nett profits of the 
company during the year 1839, was £9,912, or near 
$50,000. The average of her passages during the past 
season were: to New York, seventeen days and two 
hours; from New York, thirteen days and sixteen hours; 
her shortest passage outwards has been thirteen and a 
half, her shortest homeward twelve days and a half.— 
She has conveyed 1036 passengers, and has carried 
1214 tons of goods, 96,578 letters, and 19,571 newspa- 
pers, besides parcels. The average from the com- 
mencement ofthe Great Western’s passages from New 
York home, has been thirteen days and a half only, 
while that of the sailing liners during the same period 
has been twenty-three days.— NV, Y. Sun. 


Destructive Fire.-—The Female Academy at Mec- 
Cherr’s town was. lately destroyed by fire. Few ofthe 
young ladies escaped with any thing save their night 
dresses. Mr. Albert, a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood, provided them with shelter and accommodation, 
until they were relieved by their friends. 

A gentleman who had visited the institution, for the 
purpose of bringing home his daughter, who was dan- 
gerously i'l, found her, after an anxious search, about 
2000 yards from the building, barefooted, and only en- 
yoloped in acounterpane. She was at once removed 
to comfortable quarters, and is now in perfect health. 
Her recovery is attributed to the effects of the fright. 








AccipentT.—A man yesterday, while hurrying in 
greatspeed round a corner, met two ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, and pulling off his hat forgetfully, the fol- 
lowing load of freight tumbled about the side walk :— 
Two apples, seventeen old letters, several unpaid bills, 
one of which for $1,25 was receipted ; one clean shirt 
bosom and collar ; cigars ad lib,; a bottle of sarsapar- 
illa syrup ; @ pair of false whiskers; a number of the 
Boston Notion; ditto of the Brother Jonathan ; halt 
pint of pea-nuts ; two pair of brown drilling pantaloons; 
and a Harrison song book. ‘Ihe articles we under- 
stand have been nearly all recovered.— Picayune. 





Warning to Stage Drivers.—We learnthat Antony 
W. Watts, a Stage driver on the line between this place 
and Tuscaloosa, was killed oa Wednesday night last, 
this side of Pickensville, by the upsetting of the Stage. 
He is supposed to have fallen asleep on the box, when 
the horses leaving the road descending a hill the wheel 
ran over a stump, which threw him off and under the 
body of the ceach, breaking his neck and mashing the 
scull. Two passengers were iuside: The horses 
stopped immediately.—Southern Argus. 





A neighbor of ours says wheh he gets married he 
is determined his wife shal} not wear the breeehes, as 
he means to marry a woman so much larger than 
himself that they will not fit no how she can fix it. 
That's right. 


‘ 








chances of recavery from any disease whatever, are ia- 
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THE LEGENDARY. 


From’ the Edingburgh Journal 
THE HEROINES OF BURNS. 
It is generally known that the fine impassioned songs 
of Burns were mostly written with regard to real 
women—in some instances, of no great beauty in the 
world’s estimation, and in most of very humble rank, 
but almost always genuine flesh-and-blood women of 
this world, whom the poet was pleased to admire for 
the time being. In thisrespect he was very different 
from the poets of the former age, with their supposi- 
tious Daphnes and Phillises—with Burns, to quote a 
line of old Maclurain, Lord Dreghorn. 
















































































“Nelly, not Neaera was her name.” 


Plain, downright Annies and Nannies, and Tibbes 
and Jeanies, they were every one of them. He wasa 
great poet—more particularly a great lyrical poet, per- 
haps we may say the very greatest that has ever lived ; 
and wherever he had been born, there was it certain 
that the women, whether in silk or drugget, must have 
been immortal. He rose in Kyle, amongst a, sim- 
ple peasantry, the female part of which wore short 
gowus and sometimes no stockings, and were accus- 
tomed to wield the muck-fork and the sickle, like the 
men themselves. But then it was Burns who had 
slighted amongst them, and the haberdashery of the 
imagination was ready to deck every one of them as 
finely as if they had been Sacharissas or Vanessas.— 
It may afford some amusement ta the reader to be in- 
troduced to such particulars of these persons as have 
been handed down to us. 

We have the poet’s own authority, that the first 
flame in his bosom was kindled inhis fifteenth autumh 
by ‘a bonnie sweet sonsie lass,” who wasjassigned to 
him as his partner on the harvest field. She was un- 
witting at first at the power she had acquired over 
him, and he himself did not know, as he tells us, 
“why he liked so much to loiter behind with her 
when returning in the evening from their labors ; 
why the tones of her voice made his heart-strings| 
thrill like an Holian harp; and particularly why his | 
pulse beat such a furious rattan when he looked and| 
fingered over her little hand, to pick out the cruel 
nettle-stings and thistles.” Love brought poetry to 
its aid, aud he now composed his first verses, begining | 
*Onee I loved a bonnie lass, and aye | love herstill;” 
a very poor set of rhymes truly, 
first tunings ofso sweet an instrument. 
appears to have been Nelly Blair, and 
his subsequent flames, she was a house 
daughter of an individual in whose house 
time served, commmnicated, through 
few years ago, her recollections of Burns's visits on the | 
occasions when “rockings’’ were heid in the house. | 
Those were meetings of the rustic youth of both sexes, | 
at which the lasses plied their spinning-wheels (for| 
merly their rocks—hence the name) and the lads 
knitted stockings, the entertainment consisting of 
songs, and alight supper of country fare. Often did 
this lady meet Burns at the head of a little troop, 
coming from a distance of three or four miles, to 
attend these meetings, with the spinning-wheel of 
some lass over his shoulder, aud a hundred jokes in 
his mouth to keepthe party in merriment. Often 
had the lady of the house to find fault with her dam-| 
sels next day, for their lack of alacrity, the result of 
Burns's too late sitting at his courtship with Nelly 
Blair. 

Another of his very early Dulcineas was a certain 
Isabella Steven or Stein, who lived near his father’s 
farm of Lochlee. He wasthen about seventeen. But}! 
alas, she was a heiress—her father a laind; that is to} 
say, the proprietor of probably twenty acres of moor-| 
land, with a cot-house and garden. She, therefore, 








“A country lad,” he says, ‘‘seldom carries on a love 


' 


Thus we find that in the humblest spheres of life’ 
there are nice distinctions of grade ; altogether uncog- 
nisable, possibly, to one observing at a little distance, 
like that between stars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
magnitudes, yet with immence gulfs between, for all 





late Mr. James Stewart, vintner there. Though call-" 
ed upon to discharge the uncongenial duties connected 
with a humble public-house, and early deprived of her 
partner, Mrs. Stewatt, in her guarded walk and con- 


versation, during the many years she spent in Alva, 


that. Tibbie, by virtue ofher father’s two or three | threw such a moral halo around her character as_se- 


fields, passed like stour the tenant’s son, whose 
name was ultimately to be great in both hemispheres. 

His next serious fit of passion took its rise while he | 
was studying ménsuration at Kirkoswald. The fair) 
maid’s name was Peggy Thomson, and he celebrates | 
her in hissong “Now westlin win's and slaugtering 
guns;” she became the wife ofa person named Neil- 
son, and long lived in Ayr. But the particulars of 
this case need not be here entered into as they have al- 
ready been introduced to our readers. 

About the time when he was two or three and twen-| 
ty, his attachments came in such thick and'rapid suc- 
cession, that there is no individudlising them. Scarce| 
a lass existed’ in the happy parish of Tarbolton who) 
had not bee a transient object of worship to Robert | 
Burns. There was one whom:he celebrates under) 
the name of Montgomety’s Peggy. To this girl, who 
had been reared in rather an elegant way, he made 
love, merely to show his parts in courtship; he got 
really in love, and was then refused. ‘It cost me 
several heartachs,” he says, “to get rid of the affair.” 
Another, named Anne Ronald, the daughter of a far- 
mer, igsaid to have been the “Annie” of his lively 
song of “The Rigs o’Barley’*’ The heroine of “My 
Nannie O,” that most exquisite of songs, was Agnes 
Fleming, the daughter of a farmer at Caldcothill, near 
Lochlee, and at one time a servant. 


Her face is fair, her heart is true 
As spotless as she’s bonnie O : 

The opening gowan, waf wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O.” 


Was ever rural maid so canonised? He was not 
a lover himself, but an abettor of the loves of others.— 


adventure without an assisting confidant. I possessed 
a cusiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, that recom- 
mended me as a proper second on these occasions; and 
I dare say I felt as much pleasure in being in the 





secret of half the loves of Tarbolton parish as ever 
did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the| 


de Trop, and Burns would then say to him, ‘ Now, 
Jock, you may gang hame.” Theé old man seem- 
ed greatly to relish his recollections of these adven- 
tures. 

At about four-and-twenty, while still assisting his 
father inthe small poor farm of Lochlee, he became 
acquainted with the young woman whom he addresses 
in several of his published letters as “My dear E ” 
From these letters he appears to have at fist made 
sure of obtaining the young woman’s hand, but to 
have been finally rejected. It is probable that this 
person was the heroine of his song,*F rom thee,Eliza, 
I must go,” which seems to have been written when 
he contemplated leaving her fora distant clime. The 
letters are in surprisingly pure English, and of more 
moderate and rational complexion that the most of his 
compositions of that class, while the song ranks with 
his best. 


“Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 
The maid that [ adore; 
A boding voice is in my ear, 








looked high, and the consequence was that the poet had 
occasion to write his song— 
“Oh, Tibbie I hae seen the day 
Ye wadna.been sae shy, 
For lack ©’gear ye lightly me, 
But troth I carena by. 
Yestreen | met you on the muir, 
Ye spakna, bnt gaed by like stoure; 
Ye geck at me because I am poor; 
Nue purer is than Nannie, 0. 












We part to meet no more. 
The latest thorb that leaves my heart, 
While death stands victor by, 
That thorb, Eliza, is thy part, 
And thine that latest sigh.’’ 


Elza long survived the poet, andif we may judge 
from the following obituary notice of her, she must 
have beena person somewhat above the common 
standard. “At Alva,en the 27th ult., inthe 74th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Black, relict of of the 





cured for her the ufceasing esteem and good wishes 
of her fellow-villagers. 


* * 


She was Burns’s Eliza. 
She was born and brought up in Ayrshire, and in the 
bloom of youth was possessed of no ordinary share of 
personalcharms. * * She early became acquaint- 
ed with Burns, and made no small impression on his 
heart. * * She possessed several love-epistles he 
had addressed to her. It was when Scotia's bard in- 
tended emigrating from his own to a foreign shore 
that he wrote the stanzas begining, “‘F rom thee, Eliza, 
“4 go’—the subject being of course Elizabeth 
ack. 

This brings us to Highland Mary, the most inter- 
esting of all Burns’ heroines. He was now the joint 
tenant with his brother of the little farm of Mossgiel, 
in the parish of Mauchline. Mary Campbell, for such 
was her name, was as lowly a lass as any whom he 
ever admired, being the dairy woman at Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s house of Coilsfield. There isa thorn near 
the house, beneath whose boughs the poet lover often 
met his simple mistress. He celebrates her charms, 
and the happiness he enjoyed from thse stolen inter- 
views, in the song of “The Highland Lassie.” 


“Nae gentle dames, though e’er so fair, 
Shail ever be my muse’s care, 
Their titles a‘ are empty shew, 
Give me my Highland lasse, O. 
Oh, were yon hills and vallies mine, 
Yon palace and yon garde ns fine, 
The world thea the love should know, 
I bear my Highiand lassie, O,’’ 


The design of going in search of fortune to the 
West Indies was still upon him, and he is found 
asking this mistress if she will accompany him;— 


“Will ye go to ‘he Indies, my Mary’ 
And leave auld Scotia’s shore, 

Will ye goto the Indies, my Mary, 
Across the Atlantic roar! 


At length he resolved to mary her, and endeavor to 


‘courts of Europe.” We once conversed with an aged remain contented at home; and they met on the banks 
'man in T'arbolton, who had served Burns partly in the |f the Ayr, “to live one day of parting love,” previous 
but curious as the|.4me capacity ; they would go tégether at night to|t© @visit which she was to pay, in anticipation of her 

Her name} houses in which lived girlsadmired by the poet ; and|™arriage, to her relations in Argyleshire. In the soag 
like many of | thege girls it was the duty of John Lees to ask out for | of “Highland Mary,” the history of this precious day 
“servant. The) pis friend, who meanwhile waited near the door.—|i$ written in immortal light. 
she at one | Whew he had succeeded in bringing out any favor-|Sickened and died at her father’s house, iu Greenrock, 
a newspaper, a| ite lass of the poet, he became of course Monsieur | leaving to the poet an image which never forsook him 


Mary, as is well known, 


in all his after days, whethér of joy o: sorrow. Six or 
seven years afterwards, when a married man at Ellis- 
land, he observed the anniversary of her death in a 
way which showed the depth of his feelings respecting 
her. In the evening, he retired to his stack-yard, ina 
state of great apparent dejection, and threw himself on 
a mass of straw, with his face upturned to the sky.— 
There he lay for hours, notwithstanding the kind re- 
monstrances of his wife. When he came into the 
house, he wrote dawn, with the facility of one copy- 
ing from memory, the grandly melancholy hymn _be- 
gining, 
“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray.” 


We have treated Highland Mary shortly, for her 
story has been often told. We shall afford more space 
to the lady who next presided over the imagination of 
the bard—the celebrated Jean Armour. The father of 
the young woman was a master mason or builder of 
some substance, in the village of Mauchlin. She was 
rather above the middle stature, of dark complexion, 
and irregular features, but ofa fine figure, and great 
gentleness of nature, and a very agreeable singer aud 
dancer. Accordingto herown story, she and Burns 
first saw each other as she was one day spreading out 
clothes onthe greente be bleached. As he passed 
by, his dog ran over some of the clothes ; she called to 
the animal in no gracious terms, and requested his 
master totake him off. The poet made a sportive 
allusion to the old saying of** love me, love my dog,” 
and some badinage was interchanged. robably 
aeither knew on this occasion who the other was ; 
but their acquaintance was” not to stop short here. 











We are enabled to contiaue its hi 
a decent old man now residing in Kilmarnock, who 
was at this time Burns's plough-bey and bed-fellow.— 
There was a singing-school at Mauchline, which 
Blane attended, Jean Armour was also a pupil, and 
he soon became aware of her superior natural gifts 
asa vécalist. One night there. was a “rocking” at 
Mossgiel, where a lad named Ralph Silla: sung a num- 
ber of songs in what was considered rather good style. 
When Burns and Blane had retired to their sleepiug- 
place in the stable-loft, the former asked the latter what 
he thought of Sillar’s singing, to whieh Blane answer- 
ed that the lad thought so mach of it himselt, and had 
so many airs about it, that there was no occasion for 
others expréssing a favorable opinion—yet, he added, 
‘would not give Jean Armour for a score of him.— 
‘You are always talking of this Jean Armour,” said 
Burns; ** I wish you could contrive to bring me to see 
her.” Blane readily consented to do so ; and next eve- 
ning, after the plough was loosed, the two proceeded to| 
Maachlive for that purpose. Burns went into a public | 
house, aud Blane went into the singing school which 
chanced to be kept in the floor above. When the school 
was dismissing, Blane asked Jean ifshe would come to 
see Robert Burns, who was below, and anxious to speak 
to her. Having heard of his poetical talents, she said 
she would like much to see him, but was afraid to go 
without a female companion. This difficulty beiag over- | 
come by the frankness of a Miss Morton—the Miss | 
Morton of the Six Mauchline Relles—Jean went down) 
to the room where Burns was sitting, and from that 
time her fate was fixed. ’ 
The subsequent history of this pair is well known. 
Jean ultimately became the poet’s wife, and the part- 
ner of all of weal or woe which befell him during the 
Ellisland and Dumfries periods of his life. lt is rather 
remarkable that, excepting two or three passing allu- 
sions, Jean was not the subject of any peetry by Burns) 
during the earlier period of their acquaiutance, nor 
till they were seriously and steadfastly married. He} 





then, however, made up for his former silence. It Was | Scottish regiment was stationed upon the high bluff 


during the honeymoon, as he himself tells us, and| 
probably while preparing a home for her on the banks 
of the Nith, that he composed his charming song in 
her praise— 


“Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie! loe best ; 
Though wild woods grow, and Tivers raw, 
Wi’ mony a hill between, 
Yet day and night my fancy’s flight 
I; ever wi my Jean. 
I see her in the dewy flowers, 
Saez lovely, fresh, and fair, 
I hear her in the tunefu birds 
Wi music charm the air ; 
There’s no a bonnie flower that springs, 
By fountai®, shaw, or green, 
Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o‘ my Jeans 


Not long afterwards, he infused his love for her into 
the still more passionate verses beginning, ‘Oh, were 
T on Parnassus Hill!” of which one half stanza con- 
veysa description certainly not surpassed, and we are 
inclined to think not even approached, in the whole 
circle of British poetry—the vividness and passion 
rising in union from line to line, until at the last it 
reaches a perfect transport, in which the poet involves 
the reader as well as himself. 


‘“*T see thee dancing o’er the green, 
Thy waiste sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips and roguish een— 

By heaven and earth, I love thee |’ 


Mrs. Burns is likewise celebrated in the song, “This 
is no my ain iassie,” in whieh the poet describes him- 
self as meeting a face of the fairest kind, probably 
that of some ofthe ele ladies whom he met in 
genteel society, but yet declaring that it wants “the 
witching grace,”’ and “ kind love” which he found in 
his ‘own lassie :” a very delightful song. for it takes 
a fine moral feeling along with it. Of “ Their Groves 
o’ Sweet Myrtles” we are not so sure that Mrs. Burns 
was the heroine, though, if the wives of tical, hus- 
bands always had their die, she ought +o have been so. 


Jean survived in decent widowhood for as long a ti 

as that which formed the whole life of the 
so lately as March 1834. She was a mod 
spectable woman, and to the last a good singer, and, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, also a tolerable dancer.— 
She had been indulgent to her g.fted though frai! part-| 
ner in his life, and she cherished his memory when he 
was no more. 
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Here for the present we must stop: the Ayrsshire 


We shall speedily resume the sub- 
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MISCELLANY... 


THE WOQDEN-LEGGED GHOST. 








— 
What may this mean, that thou, dead corse ! again 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon 
Making night hideous ! 


Most families, I believe, have their traditionary ghost 
stery; which, when warrated to the groupthat gathers 
round the wintry fire-side, excites, according to the 
age and character ofthe listeners, terror, sympathy, 
doubt, incredulity or ridicule. Still it continues to be 
told, even by those who are urgent in their disavowal 
of belief in supernatural appearances : the story is kept 
alive, and recollected in her life ; for the bias is a strong 
one of the mind, to dwelleven on the shadows that 
pertain to that world of ngtried being which approach- 
es toward us with its slow and noiseless, but irresistible 
and overwhelming, movement. 

I remember in my youth to have listened with my 
whole heartto the following remarkable incident, as 
ove which had undoubtedly occurred a few years be- 
fore in the Island of Jamaica. 

During a season of great mortality among the in- 


habitants of that island, in the year , a veteran 





of land that forms one point of a crescentular bay, and 
overlooks the town and harbor. 


‘Jcian, that ‘ thete was healing in the creak of his shoes,’ 


Inland, towards the 
east, a small plain extends itself; while on the west 
and north, which is nearest the shore, and almost over- 
hanging it, were several long one-story buildings, has- 
tily erected of wood, for the accommodation of the offi- 
cers of the corps, and consisting all ofthree or four 
rooms on each end, with a piazza onthe side towards 
the sea, extending the whole lengthof the structure, 










as he approached his apartment. Associated with this 
measured movement of the Major, was hisdeep cheery 
voice, that made light of danger and difficulty ; wheth- 
ér on the field of battle, or as now amid the sickness, 
whigh, in mockery ofthe beauty of tropical skies and 
scenery, was devastating the colony atthis melancholy 


This sickaess proved fatal to several officers of the 


poet somehow contrived to admire so many ladies,| regiment, and after some time, Major Hamilton was 
that there is no rumpling them all into the compass 


|of a single paper. 
ject. 


taken down withit. It was a fever, attended with deli- 
rium. The Major waseonfident of recovery; and in- 
deed, from the great equanimity and happy tempera- 
ment of his patient, his physician had hopes almost to 
the last. These, however, were not destined tobe re- 
alized. He expired the seventh day after he was 
seized, while endeavoring to speak to,his friend, Capt. 
Gordon, and was buried underarms at sunset ot the 
same day. 

Now it wason the second night after this mournful 
event, that Goraon, having retired to bed rather later 
than usual, found himself unexpectedly awake. He 
was not conscious of any distressing thought or dream 
which should have occasioned this shortened slumber, 
and as he commonly made but one pap of the night, 
and his rest had been latterly broken by the kind of- 
fices he had rendered his comrade, he was half sur- 
prised at finding himself awake. He touched his _re- 
peater, and found it only past one o’glock. He turn'd 
on the other side, and composed himself afresh. The 
thoughts of his friend came over his heart, as his cheek 
reached the pillow, and said: ‘ Poor Hamilton! Well, 
God have mercy on us!’ “ 
He felt at the moment that some one near him said 
‘Amen!’ with much solemnity. He was effectually 
roused, and asked, ‘ Who is there?’ 

There was no reply. His voice seemed to echo in- 
to Hamilton's late apartment, and he then remember- 
ed that the door was open that communicated between 
the two rooms. He listened intently, but heard noth- 
ing save the beating of hisown heart. He said to 
himself, ‘It is all mere imagination,’ and again endeav- 
ored to compose himself, and think of something else. 
He laid his head once more upon the pillow, and then 
he distinctly heard, for the first time, the Major's well- 
known step, It was not a matter to be mistaken about. 
The ferule sound, the paugefor the foot, the sound 
again, measured in its return, as if all were in life.— 
He heard it first wpon the piazza, heard it approach, 
pass through the door from the pinzzainto the centre 





the earlier part of the day. 


freer circulation of air. 
of the regiment, Majer Hamilton, Captain Gordon 
call. Major Hamilton's apartment was in the centre 


this piazza for hours together, stopping occasionally a 
with them as they sat each in his apartment, endeavor 
ing to beguile the time with dressing, reading, writing 


happy return to Britain. 


he trod lightly with the remaining foot, and heavil 
only withthe wooden substitute, which gave fort 
to it. 

The attention becomes en 


fect us more than others. 


er’s hammer-stroke, as it flies from the dock-yard o 


songster has it, in the line, 


‘ His very step hath music in’t. 
When he comes up the stairs ;’ 











and forming a shaded and agreeable promenade, during 
The rooms opened upon ( } 
the piazza, and communicated with each other by way |of that open door, in the room it had so lately occupi- 
of a side door, which was occasionally left open for the |ed. 

In one of these barracks were quartered three officers 
and athird whose name I cannot at this moment re- 
He. had lost a leg in the service, and usually wore a 
wooden pin, or stick, shod with iron; and being an 
alert man, fond of exercise, used to walk up and down 
Gordon’s door or window, and sometimes looking in 
at that of the other officer exchanging a cheerful word 
thoughts of promotion, of home, and of a speedy and 

The sound of the Major's step waspeculiar. It was 


only the blow given by the iron ferule at the end of his 
wooden leg that was heard ; for, although astout man 


h 


its note at short intervals, ashe paced to and fro, so 
regularly, that there was certain pleasure in listening 


Sounds that strike the ear in this measured way, af- 
gaged, and they grow emphatic as we listen. The calk- 


the busy port, across some placid bay into the green 
and peaceful country, is an instance of this truth: the 


and the gentle Lamb felt it, when he said of his phisi- 





apartment, and there it seemedto pause; as if the 
figure of thedeparted were standing on the other‘side 


Gordon rose. He wentto the window that opened 
upon the piazza, and looked out; The night was very 
beautiful; the moon had gone down; the sky was of 
the deepest azure, and the low dash of the waves wp- 
on the rocks, at the foot of the blufi, was the only thing 
that engaged his notice, except the extreme brightness 
and Jucidity of a solitary star, that traced its glittering 
pathway of light toward him, across the distant waters 
ofthe ocean. All else was still and reposeful. ‘It is 
very remarkable!’ said he; ‘ I could have sworn | heard 
it!’ He turned toward the x that stood open be- 
tween the tworooms. . The Major's apartment was 
darkened by the shutters being closed, and he could 
distinguish nothing inside it. He wished the door 
were shut, but felt a repugnance at the idea of closing 
it; and while he stood gazing into the dark room, the 
thought of being in the presence of a disembodied 
spirit rose in his mind; and though a brave man, he 
could not immediately control the bristling sensation 
of terror that began to possess him, | He longed for 
the voice of any living being; andthough fér a mo- 
ment the idea of ridicule deterred him, he determined 
on calling up the officer who occupied the other apart- 
ment. ; 

He passed outon the piazza, and ashe approached 
the other extremity of the building, the sentinel on du- 
ty perceiving him, presented arms. : 

‘ Have you been long stationed here?’ said Captain 
Gordon. ' 

‘Half an hour,’ was the reply. 

‘Did you—id you happen te see any one on the 
piazza, during that time?’ 

‘I did not.’ 

Gordon returned at once 


, 


t 


? 


f 


to his room, vexed with 
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own brain. Heclosed his door and window, and went 
to bed. He was now thoroughly awake, and had re- 
gained, as he thought, entire possession of his facul- 
ties. ‘My old comrade,’ said he, * what could he pos- 
sibly want of me? We were always friends—kind- 
hearted, gallant fellow that he was! No man ever was 
his enemy, except upon the fie!d itself. 
I have dreaded to meet him, even if such an eyent 
could possibly be?’ 

And yet, so constituted are we, that a moment ortwo 
after this course of thought had occupied his mind, 
he was almost paralysed with dread, by the recurrence 
of the same well-known step that now seemed pacing 
the dark and tenantless apartment. He even fancied 
an irregularity in it, that betokened, as he thought, 
seme distress of mind ; and all that he had ever heard 
of spirits revisiting the scenes of their mortal exist- 
ence, to expiate some hidden crime, entered his imag- 
ination, and combined to make his situation awful and 
appalling. It was therefore with great earnestness thta 
he exclaimed: 

‘In the name of Gop, Hamilton, is that you ?’ 

A voice, from the threshold of the communicat- 
ing door, addregsed him in tones that sank deeply into 
h _ soul 3 

‘Gordon, listen, but do not speak to me. In ten 
days you will apply for a furlough; it will not be grant- 
edto you. You will renew the application in three 
weeks, and then it will be granted you. Stay no long- 
er in Scotland than may be necessary forthe adjust- 
ment of your affairs. Goto London. Take lodgings 
at No. —, Jermyn-street. You will be shown into ap 
apartment looking into agarden. Remove the panel 
from above the chimney-piece, and you will there 
fiad papers which establish the fact of my marriage, 
ané will give you the address of my wife and son.— 


Hasten, for they are in deep distress, and these papers} 


wi!l establish their rights. Do not for getme?” 
Capt. Gordon did not recollect how tong he remain- 
ed in the posture in which he had listened to the spirit 
ot his departed friend ; but when he arose, it was broad 
day. He dressed himself, and went to town ; drew 
up a statement of the affair, and authenticated it by his 
oath, He had had no intention of quitting the colony 


Why should | 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY,7 25, 1840. 





{>> Those of our subscribers who intend changing 
\their residenee in the city, will please notify the car- 
rier. 





(GT hose of our subscribers, im N. York, who in- 
|end changing their place of residence the ensuing 
| first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm. Boardman 


= agent in that city. 





(G- REMOVAL.—The American Masonic Regis- 
| ter office, has heen removed, tothe cornerof South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-storeof Mr. 
\E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 





| Inpian Argairs.—At the west, it is again rumored 
that the British government is tampering with the In- 
dians. With the Winnebagoes we may have some 
treuble, as they seem resolved not to emigrate, accord- 
‘ing to their treaty stipulations; and a military force is 
called in Wisconsin to enforce their removal if neces- 
| sary ; but we give no credit to gny reports that there is 
‘danger of a general movement ‘among the tribes, in 
| eonsequeace of foreign interference or otherwise. 


| Crry Banxs.—The N. York Sun, says, ** the banks 
‘of New York have never done a more profitable or a 
;more safe business than they have since they ceased 
| aeveentine for every body who could write a promis- 
| sory note and give any man of straw for an endorser. 
| They were never better able to declgre dividends than 
they now are ; their debts were never ofa less ‘doubt- 
|ful character ;’ and their business has never been more 
| profitable—because it has never been more carefully or 
more cautiously conducted. 











during that year; but an arrival brought intelligence ~ 
the death of his father, and of his accession to a large ; 
estate. Within ten days,he applied for a furlough; but! StyeuLar Deatn.—A few days since, the body of an 


such had been the mortality among the officers, that imbecile young man was found in a chimney of an un- 
the commanding officer thought proper to refuse) finished building in Philadelphia. He had been miss- 
his ts, wae Anotier arrival ae however — jing about six weeks. His father had been employed 
OP 0 SERRE SP Cmens Der tas Gaem, about the building, which he, had frequented, and it is 


the difficulty removed, upon a second application, in : 
three weeks. He Suiled for Scotland, arranged his af-| Supposed that in an attempt to ascend or descend the 








fairs, and intended immediately afterward to have pro- 
ceeded to Londony. Ile suffered, however, one agree- 


able engagement after another to retard his departure, | 


and his friend’s cengerns, and the preternatural visit that 
he had received from him, were no longer impressed so 
vividly as at first upon his mind. 

One night, however, after a social party of pleas- 
ure, he awoke without apparent cause, as he had 
done on the eventful night in Dominica, and to his 
utter consternation, the sound of the Major's iron step 
filled his ears, ' 

He started from his bed immediately, rang up his 
servant, ordered post-horses, and lost not a moment 
upon the way, until he reached the house in Jermyn- 
street. He found the papers as he had expected.— 
He relieved the widow and orphan of his unhappy 
friend, and established them as such in the inheritance 
to which they were entitled by his suden death; and 
the story reaching the ears of royalty, the young Ham- 
ilton was patronized by the Queen of “England, and 
early obtained a commission in the army, to which he 
was aitached, at the time this tale was told to me. 

It isalso known that Capt. Gordon rose very high in 
his military career, and was throughout hie life distin- 
guished as a brave and houorable officer, and a fortu- 
nate general. 


A green-horn lately took a notion to get married.— 
After the ceremony was concluded, Jonathan took a 
quarter dollar frore bis pocket, deliberately walked up 
to the parson, and haneed it to him, saying, “ Parson, 
keep the whole; yeu veed not give me back any 
change.” 


|chimney he got thus caught, and perished. 

Anotuer.—On the 9th of April, a lad nine years 
old, in Clayton, Jefferson co. while engagod in making 
maple sugar, fell into a kettle of boiling sap, and was 
scalded to death. 





Extinevisuine Fires.—A sensible writer in the 
Pennsylvanian recommends that the water discharged 
from engines should bethrown directly upon the burn- 
ing body, instead of above or over it; as in that ease 
much of its effect will be lost, while in the latter case, 
it will not only operate immediately upon the mass, 
but will be converted to steam and thus diffused more 
igenerally. The writer remarks, that a given volume 
‘of water thrown as last described, will do at ‘east five 
|times mere execution than the same quantity thrown 
|in the manner it usually is. Whether this statement 
be perfectly accurate or not, it is certain that mueh 
j|may be gained by amore considerate use of water by 
| fire companies than is frequently witnessed. 








| 

| 

| Errects or Taunper. Philadelphia papers state, 

‘that a thander storm on Sunday last, raised from the 
|bottom of the Delaware nver, two bodies of persons 
who had been missing for several days. One was Mr. 
Rowley, president»of the Delaware Fire Company, 
_and his funeral was attended by the whole fire depart- 

jonent of the city; the other was a son of a Mr. Mullen, 
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himself for having been the sport of an illusion of bis 


TempPerance.—At a very large meeting of the 
Catholic inhabitaats of Boston, on the 11th ult, a tem~ 
perance seciety was formed, under the name of the 
* Boston Roman Catholic Temperance Confraternity,”’ 
and the following pledge was adopted, after much dis- 
cussion, with bnt one or two negative votes, viz. ‘To 
abstain from the use of all distilled spirituous liquors 
as an article of drink, or traffic, and to discountenance 
the use or sale thereof by others, nor to frequent nor 
partake of any intoxicating liquor in those places where 
ardent spirits are publicly exposed for sale as ag arti- 
cle of common drink or refreshment.” 

Excouracement To Cetipacy.—The Army an 
Navy Chronicle says, the War Department has passe 
a regulation, that no candidate from civil life who 
married, shall be examined for appointment in the ar 
my. ‘The reasons given for this step are, the neces: ~ 
ty for young officers being in the field with their com- 
panies, the want of accomodation in small garrisons 
for families, and the inadequacy of the pay of officers 
for their suppert, 











Better PROSPECTS AHEAD.—The Sun of Tuesday 
last remarks: ‘* New York is now holding a position 
which, with patience and perseverance, must in a short 
time restore her to a high state of prosperity. The 
balance of trade is in her favor from almost every part 
of the world, and there is every prospect of it remain- 
ing so. Large quaatities of produce are pouring in 
here for exportation, while imports are, and will be for 
some time, exceedingly light.” 





Caution to Mothers.—Last week, in New York, the 
cor ner was called to hold an inquest on the body o° 
an infant, which died in consequence of taking four 
drops of laudanum, giveu to it by its mother, through 
ignorance of its effects. 





A Mad Dog was reported to be seen in Broadway, 
N. York, last week. 








The Mobile Jéurnal states that that city is fast re- 
covering from calamitous fires with which it was lately 
visited. In one street. upwards of thirty brick stores 
and dwelliags are in various stages of completion; and 
preparations for new buildings are going op all overthe 
eity. 





Deaths, in New York, last week—123, viz. men, 37 
—women, 27—boys, 28—girls, 31—males 65, females 
58. In Philadelphia, 103—adults, 48, children 54. 








Graix.—The prospect of the grain crops in Penn- 
sylvania is said to be very flattering; and rye stalks 
two feet and a half high and in full head are already 
announced. 





The New York Gazette, so long, and so extensively 


known as a commercial daily paper, has been merged 
in the Journal of Commerce. 





Another child was killed last week by a rail road Cay 
in Philadelphia. The car passed over and beheaded 
the child. 





Tuunper Storms visited many places on Sunday 
last, and were uncommonly severe. The tightning 


struck in several instances in this city and neighbor- 
hood ; but no buildings or lives were destroyed. 











Phe Canajoharie and Catskill rail-road, is still in 
progress of construction, and twenfy-three miles of it 
are now passed over by an engine and cars. When 
finished, this road will form au important branch of the 
great communication between the east and west. 








Jusrick WELL ADMINITERED.—-On Monday last two 
young men were fined $10 each, and costs, for rudely 
aut’ indecently disturbing the religous services at the 
African Union church in 15th street in N. York, on 


the evening previous. 





N. Y. Leeistaturr.—From present appearances, 


this body will adjourn on Tuesday ¢he 12th instant. 
Bagaca in THE Canau.—The late heavy rains have 
caused a serious breach in the Erie canal, about two 


miles west of Schenectady. The water on the Sche- 
nectady level, of 7 miles is consequently drawn off and 
it is supposed that 4 or 5 days willelapse before the 
breach can be repaired and navigation resumed. 





Enteiligence. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
[From the N. Y. Star} 

The packet ship Unired States, Capt. Britton, ar- 
rived yesterday from Liverpool, bringing dates to the 
ist. mst. 

There has been a reduction on the wheat duty of 
two shillings per quarter. Ministers are indirectly re- 
vising the Corn Laws. In tea nothing was doiug, and 
the cotton market was dull. 

The ministry has sustained another defeat on the 
Irish Reform Act. 

The most important intelligence from France is the 
success of Theirs on the secret service money, which 
was to be considered a test of his administration, His 
majority was 86, which created great surprise, and eve- 
ry way strengthens the government. 

The steam ships President and United States are 
in dock ready to receive their engines,and may be ex- 
pected out in July next. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be a 
congress of European monarchs, the ensuing sum- 
mer, to decide upon the affairs of the East. This 
will be an important proceeding, and may derange the 
plans of Egypt and France, and also Russia and Per- 
sia. 

Thé schah of Persia has quitted Tchéran with a 
large army to tranquilize outbreaks in some of the pro- 
vinees. The Russians have met with reverses in the 
meuntaips of Chiva; and the Emperor will finally tread 
in the footsteps of Napoleon, and encounter the same 
disasters in sending his troops so far from their homes. 
It will be necessary to have another Congress of Vien- 
na_ before the affairs of the Eustare settled, and we 
doubt whether their decrees can be as easily enforced 
in Asia as they have been in Europe. 

Turkey has negotiated a loaa withthe Rothschilds, 
secured on the customs and the copper mines. 

‘The penny postage works well and is greatly on the 
increase in England. 

It is reported, but with what truth we are unable 
to discover, that France will take part with Turkey 
against Egypt. It was also rumored that the Bey of 
‘Tunis would join Abder Kadir, with a heavy force a- 
gainst the French, and that a Freach fleet would bom- 
bard Tangiers, in Morocco. 

Affairs in Spain and their finaneés continue very un-| 
settled. ‘ 

Some curious details are given respecting Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s visit to the holy land some time back.— 
On his pilgrimage he gave a talaris to every one of the 
Israelites. He made careful inquities respecting the 
several biblical antiquities of the place and ascertained 
the amount of duty which the saered places and villa- 
ges paid tothe Egyptian Government, which was 64,- 
000 purses. On coming to Alexandria he offered the 
Viceroy to pay this sum out of his own pocket, pro- 
vided the Viceroy would allow him to colonize the 
agg particularized with > spray to ‘ty Pp peal 

ie Viceroy assented, prov the colony should be 
considered as nations; ned.ast wilder Kuropean protect 
tion.— Tomes. 
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The sulphar monopoly is at an end in Naples. 

The booksellers of Paris have unitedto recommeft 
to the Ministry to adopt a measure acknowledging the 
copyright of foreign aythors, and forbidding foreign 
or clandestine editions. 

Out of a population of 83,600 who inhabit the 12th 
arrondissement of Paris, 14,368 are supported by pub- 
lic charity. 

Lord Brougham, by special invitation, will visit the 
king and queen of the French, at the Tuileries, en route 
to England. 

Female Insurrection.—There has been an insurrec- 
tion of the female inhabitants of Roches de Condrieu, 
in the Isere, in opposition to the formation of a new 
cemetery, supposed to be injurious to the interests of 
several individuals. Two hundred of these Amazons 
declared their resolution to die on the spot rather than 
give up their point, but on the appearance of a detach- 
ment of truops order was restored. 





The following article from the Argus shows the ex- 


tent to which the Empire State is going in the work o | 


internal improve.aents, and the objectsto which her re- 
sources are applied. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Yesterday the two houses passed the bills io aid of 
the New York and Erie, Hudson and Berkshire, Au- 
burn ahd Rochester, and Long Island Rai! Roads.— 
They had previously passed the gee for the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal, and for the prosecu- 
tion of the Black River and Genesee Valley Can- 





als. The appropriations, so far, are as follows: 

Erie Canal Enlargement* 2,500,000 
Genesse Valley Canal 500,000 
Black River Canal, 250,000 
N. Y. and Erie Rail Road} 400,000 
Hudson and Berkshire Rail Road | 150,000 
Auburn and Rochester Rail Road 200,000 
Long-Island Rail Road 100, 000 

$4,100,000 


In addition, the bill appropriating $100,000 in aid of 
the Harlem Rail Road has passed the Seaate, and the 
bills in aid of the Tonewanda Rail’ Road and for the 
purchase of the Oneida Lake eanal and feeder, (the 
former $100,000 and the latter $50,000,) have passed 
the Assembly. 


* An appropriation of 500,000 ant i the session. 
{ For this year, an indetinite sUm for the future, 





IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
[From the N. Y. Eve. Post.] 


Texas papers of the 15th of March have been recei- 
ved in New Orleans, that the Mexican Cen- 
tralists, under Arista, and the Federalists, under Cana- 


les and Zepatra, have hada bloody engagement near 
Mier on the Rio Grande, in which the Federalistgwere 
totally routed, with great numberskilled and wounded, 
the exact number not beingknown. Those who esca- 
ped, retreated in great confusion to San Antonio. The 
Centralists, in pursuit, were reported to be within one 
day’s march of the town ; and Colonel Fisher of the 
‘Texati army, in command of three companies, had dis- 
patched an express to the President for instructions as 
to the manner if which he should receive Canales. An 
answer had been sent, but its nature wag. net known. 
The Texan force consisted of only 300 men. That 
of the Mexicans was 1500. The news caused great 
alarm at Austia. It was supposed thatCandles would 
attack the place, in which event the Texans would en- 
gage its defence. 





Another Murder from Rum.--The Concord (N. H.) 
Courier contains an account of an appalling murder 
committed in that vicinity on Tuesday of last week, by 


an aged man named John Brown, upon the person of 
his wife, who was about 63 years of age, while both 
were under the influence of liquor. I'he old couple, 


jt appears, lived at London, and were on their way to 
Concord with a lot of new baskets they had been ma- 
king. When near Concord, Brown went into a grog- 
gery and rchased a bottle of rum, leaving his wife a 
aed 4 


nt sitting on some stones, with the bas- 
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kets. On returning to his wife, he took from his pock- 
et the full bottle, and each draak of it freely, when they 
took up their line of staggeriog forthe street. Whoo 
they had travelled nearly a mile, the rum began. te 
have its perfect work, and the old fady was compelled 
to take a beating from the yery hand that, halfaa hour 
befere, had extended the bottle to her. This perfor- 
mance over, a movi3g on followed, and sixty rods en- 
ded the travelling of old Mrs. Brown. She was taken 
with a sinking, fainting turn, and carried into a friend- 
ly house, where se'spent the night, most of it in a se- 
cond fit, fro which the physician could not raise her. 
She died on Wednesday morning, and the brute who 
gave her the rum visited a neighboring druukery for 
rum, twice on that day, while his wife was av uoburi- 
ed corpse. It does not appear from the Courier's 
statement that Brown was arrested. 


FCT £5 EY ERE ENS PO PED ES 
DInD. 

In this city, on Monday last, Israel Williams, esq., 
a citizen highly and justly respected. Hs funeral 
was attended by the members of the bar (of which h« 
was an ornament) in a body, and the circuit court was 
adjourned on that occasion. 

On the 24th ult. Mr. Wm Boyd, aged 64. 

On the 28th Mr. Alexander Cameron, aged 38. 

Mrs. Mary, wife of a Smith, aged 28, 

At Utica, on the 28 ult. Hiram Pratt, esq. President 
of the Buffalo Bank. 

At Auburn, on the 24th, Isaac Sherwood, esq. the 
well known stage proprietor. 

At Boston, the Rev. John Kirklaad, D. D. for many 
years President of Harvard University. 

At Seekonk, R. I. Mrs. Esther, relict of the late 
Joseph Armington, aged 95—retaining her faculties 
remarably and leaving 140 descendants. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


EACH MONTH. 


Temple Eneampment, | Albany 2d Friday. 
Temple RA, Chapter, Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany ist & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 34 Tuesday. 
Apollo Lodge Troy ist & @d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
GeneseeEncampment, | Troy 3d Monga re 
Phocnit Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Tuesday 
Olive Branch - porem d a ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockpert Nia. 
Ohio L: No 101, | Wheeling Va. | Ist Monday. 
Wheeling C 9 19, ie 2d Thursday. 
Wecting Encampment . a 4 “% o month. 

ashiu Council ‘ s . 
Utica Lodge, 47, - | Utiea, last Thursday, 
—_ Chapter, 57. ba « tani 

tic U ’ uesday. . 
Mount Maren "* | Louisville, Ky. | ist & 3d Satupday. p. 6. 
Louisville Encam t - we 4th Saturday. 
Council 8& R Masters do Quarterly. 
King Solomon's chapter do Qd Satarday, 











AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The ing Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the Ameri i Regusse 5 bay ave duly authorised to 
receive P and monies on its account. 

Willi . New York City. 

Tallsane Fairchild; Coma ckie, - 

jet nn Sone 

ames 
8. C. ti ay 
Sb: Sti Lacedgbarg 


le le . 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. . 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield, 
Ebenezer Batavia. 

Blanchard P, Cowlsville, 

James Farenes®, Vatertown, 

James M’Kam, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. jng, Wheeling, Va. 
Thomas J. Welby, Louigville, Kentticky. 





THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every Saturday by L, G. HOFFMAN 
Corner of South Market and Division Sts. Alban y: 


Terms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ayear. To subscribers who receive their apers 

mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
umber. No subscription received for less term than 
one year. Back numbersat at all times furnished. 

“A post master may enclose money ina letter to the 
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For the American Masonic Register. 


THE MISER’S PRAYER TO DEATH. 


Oh death! I know full well I’m old; 
But see! my step is steady! 

Then domot tear me from my 
Alas, Lam not ready. 


gold,— 


Ah! yes, too well [ know I’m old; 
My locks are thin and grey, 

But still Plove to count my gold,— 
Oh! send me not away! 


Alas, alas! I’m very old; 
My eyes are dim as night, 

But I can't leave my shining gold, 
While there’s aray of light. 


Dread King of terr’rs, e’en tho’ I’m old, 
Still, still for life Icrave,— 

For ah, there are no heaps of gold 
In the damp, dreary grave ! 


Oh call not, death, e’en tho’ I’m old; 
Oh say not * Thou must die!” 
But spare me yet to count my gold, 

~ While other years pass by. 


Oh spare me yet, although I'm old, 
And I’!! prepare for thee ; 

I ne’er have dream’d of aught but gold, 
Ne’er thought of dread Eternity! 


But Death heard not that miser old, 
In vain for life he prayed,— 

Death forc’d him trom his idol gold, 
To rot among the dead. 


J..§. S. 








From Bayley‘s Bllads. 
THE NURSERY TALE. 


Ob! did you not hearin your nursery, 
The tale that the gossips tell, 

Of the two young girls that came to drink 
At a certain Fairy well? 

The words of the Youngest were as sweet 
As the smile of her ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the Eldest seemed to move 
As if venom were on its tip! 


At the well a Beggar accosted them, 

(A sprite in mean disguse ;) 
The Eldest spoke with a scornful brow, 

The Youngest with tearful eyes; 
Cried the Fairy * Whenever you speak, sweet girl, 
’ Pure seme'liben your lips shall fall ;” . 
“But whenever’you utter a word, proud maid, 
. From your tengue shall a’serpént crawl.” 


And have you not met with these sisters oft, 
In thé haunts of the old and young? 
The first with her pure and unsullied lip? 
The /ast’with her serpent tongue? 
Yes—the first is Goodnature—diamonds bright 
On the darkest theme she throws ; 
And the last is Slander—leaving the slime 
‘Of the snake wherever she goes! 





TIME. 


He should know 
That time must conquer ; that the loudest blast 








That ever filled renown’s obstreperous trump, 
Fades in tlre lapse of ages and expires. F. K. wHiTz.| 


! 
Oh! it is strange how man will dream 


Of coming years, of joy and fame ; 
And speak of glory’s distant beam 
Encircling with its light his name : 
‘ “Or tell of pleasures yet to be, 
Hid in a dim futurity ! 


Will while co cme hours away 
In useless indolence and case, 





Still whispering to himself—* A day 


Of brighter joys and hopes than these, 
‘ Upon my life will yet arise, 
And yield what now stern fate denies.” 


‘Tis wonderful, how oft is shown 
Hope’s faithless light’s fatility ; 
The warning record still is thrown 
To darkened eyes, that will not see ! 
To ears where adder-deafness dwells; 
In vain’s the note Time solemn knells! 


’Tis sad—'tis fearful thus to see 
Age loitering through life’s little span, 
And mark, the imbecitity 
Of God’s most perfect creature, man ! 
1n heedless youth his brightest powers 
Wasting away like summer flowers! 


"Tis worse than sad—for he should know 
Time’s fleetest pinion e’er is spread— 


And that the pride, the hope, the woe. 


The joy, which have their influence shed 
Upon his life, and checked its stream, 
Are borne along its course— a dream. 


Ah, he should know, for all things teach 
The moral, startling truth; 
The ruined dome—pale flowret—each 
Proelaim departed youth ! 
And man should learn from their decay, 
How his own life sands drop away. 


Yes—he should take the lesson home 
By all Creation taught— 
Nor let the daily warning come 
Unmarked by act and thought— 
A little while—how long—alas ! 
He knows not—and his time will pass. 





A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 


* Here is his peaceful bed,— 
Beneath this humble mound 
He sleeps,’ —the mourners said 
Then bent upon the greund. 


Beside them knelt, a sweet, 

A lovely cherub,—he 

Had come with gentle feet 

To bend his little knee 

Upon his brother’s bed, 

Where slept the precious dead. 


No sighs were heard,—a deep 
And mournful feeling spake 
Within,—’twas sad to weep 
And feel the past awake. 


To feel that beautevus head, 
Again upon the breast, 

And kiss that cheek of red 
While in its living rest. 


To gaze upon that brow 

Of snow ; those calm, blue eyes,— 
Yet knowthat dear one now, 
Dead in the cold earth lies! 


A Sabbath bush there lay, 
Around the mourning pair, 
It seemed as grief that day 
Breathed in the still, calm air, 


Fut Christians may not mourn 
Tu hopeles agony.— 

Our God! to thee we turn— 
The child—he lives with thee. 





FROM THE LONDON COURT JOURNAL. 
THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


He sleeps :—the burning breath ef war 
No more shall wave his purple plume ; 
No watching by the midnight star 
Shall chill the warrior’s yeuthful bloom 
He sleeps ;—the hour of mortal pain 
And mortal pride alike are past : 
His blood is scattered on the plain ; 
His cheek is withering in the blast. 


A thousand storms may wander there; 
May swell a thousand battles’ cry ; 
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For earth he has nor eye, nor ear ; 
tain, pleasure, glory pass him by. 
He sleeps,—the brother of the worm,— 

By thunder and by trump unmoved: 
And is this frail and faded form 
All that is left ofall we loved? 


No ;—mourner kneel and weep no more ; 
That faded form is not thy love; 

Its hour was come, its course was o’er, 
The spirit winged its way above. 

Life might have sunk, a long disease, 
Or evil chance haye stained his fame; 

Or passion’s hopeless agonies 
Have smote his bosom like a flame. 


But now upon his living glance 
Are sights to which the sun is dim ; 
Earth lost in the sublime expanse ; 
All natureone majestic hymn. 
And wouldst thou for his glory weep, 
And grieve him with thine idle tear ? 
Love was not born ia tombs to sleep. 
See yonder heaven !—thy love is there. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE COFFIN. 


The Coffin is come! ’tis a dreadful sound! 
And tears are gushing anew, 

Forthe Family, wrapp’d in grief profound, 
Have eaught that sound ‘as it flew ; 

It seudeth a shock to each aching heart, 
Suspending with awe the breath; 

It says that the living and dead must part, 
And seems like a second death. 


Now heavy and slow is thebearers’ tread 
Ascending the winding stair, 

And the steps which are echoing over head 
Awaken a wild despair ; 

They know by the tread of those trampling feet 
They're lifting the silent dead, 

And laying him low, in his winding sheet, 
In his dark and narrow bed. , 


Come follow the corpse to the yawning'grave— 
The train is advancing slow; 

See children and friends and the faithful slave 
In a long and solemn show— 

Hark ! hark! to that deep and lumbering sound 
As they lower the coffin down, 

’Tis the voiee of earth—of the groaning sound 
Thus welcoming back her own. 


Now—ashes to ashes! and dust to dust! 
How hollow the coffin rings! 
And hands are uplifted to God, the Just, 
‘The merciful King of Kings— 
“ Farewell forever! Forever farewell !”” 
Is heard as the crowds depart, 
And the piteous acceits, theyseem to swell 
From a torn andbroken heart. 





FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
LOVE'S ASTRONOMY. 


How shall I pain thee '—shall I call thine eye 
As beautiful as Night’s most radiant star ? 

Or, half enraptared, shall I tell thee why 
Its light hath made me an astronomer? 

Ah lady !—by that eye so brightly pure, 
Which speaks a heart so purely innocent, 
By that fair brow so sweetly eloquent, 

With all that’s gentle in a cynosure : 

By that seraphic smile of loveliness, 

Which dazzles, not with bright hypocrisy : 
I know thou art the star of my life’s sky, 

The Peri of my heart’s lene wilderness ; 
What marvel then, ifthou art such a star, 
That I ama devout astronomer! H. W. B. 





FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER, 


EPIGRAM 
Qn seeing the bust ef Socrates in a debating Society. 


Gods! who'd have sought, in sucha place, 
The philosophic Greek ? 

!Tis well for him, he cannot hear, 
For you he cannot speak! ' 








